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have been effected by one man, and a man who had no advantages from
birth, fortune, or any shining qualities which the world admires and
esteems. But our surprise would be much greater if we could enter into a
detail of his wonderful actions, and the infinite advantages which he pro-
cured others. During the wars in Lorrain, being informed of the miseries
to which those provinces were reduced, he collected charities among pious
persons at Paris, which were sent thither to the amount of fifteen or
sixteen hundred thousand livres, says Abelly; nay, as Collet proves from
authentic vouchers, of two millions, that is, according to the value of money
at that time, considerably above one hundred thousand pounds sterling;
and he did the like on other occasions. He assisted King Lewis XIII
at his death, and by his holy advice and exhortations that monarch expired
in perfect sentiments of piety and resignation. Our saint was in the
highest favour with the queen regent, Anne of Austria, who nominated
him a member of the young king's council of conscience, and consulted
him in all ecclesiastical affairs and in the collation of benefices, which
office he discharged ten years.

Amidst so many and so great employs his soul seemed always united
to God; in the most distracting affairs it kept, as it were, an eye always
open to him, in order to converse continually with him. This constant
attention to him he often renewed, and always when the clock struck, by
making the sign of the cross (at least secretly with his thumb upon his
breast), with an act of divine love. Under all crosses, disappointments,
and slanders he always preserved a perfect serenity and evenness of mind,
which it did not seem in the power of the whole world to disturb; for he
considered all events only with a view to the divine will, and with an entire
resignation to it, having no other desire but that God should be glorified
in all things. Whether this was to be done by his own disgrace and
sufferings, or by whatever other means it pleased the divine majesty, he
equally rejoiced. Not that he fell into the pretended apathy or insensibility
of the proud Stoics, or into the impious indifference of the false Mystics,
afterwards called Quietists, than which nothing is more contrary to true
piety, which is always tender, affectionate, and most sensible to all the
interests of charity and religion. This was the character of our saint,
who regarded the afflictions of all others as his own, sighed continually
with St Paul after that state of glory in which he should be united in-
separably to his God, and poured forth his soul before him with tears over
his own and others* spiritual miseries. Having his hope fixed as a firm
anchor in God, by a humble reliance on the divine mercy and goodness,
he seemed raised above the reach of the malice of creatures or the frowns
of the world, and he enjoyed a tranquillity within his breast which no
storms were able to ruffle or disturb. So perfect was the mastery which
he had gained over his passions that his meekness and patience seemed